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period of more than twenty years, for the most part on topics connected 
with the law or lawyers. Of the papers thus collected for republication 
seven were first printed in the Edinburgh Review, and the residue in 
other periodical journals. They are often marked by the strong grasp 
of the subject, the sturdy good sense, and the perspicuous style for 
which we are accustomed to look in Mr. Senior's writings ; but they 
are too slight in structure to be regarded as anything more than the 
recreations of an able man. The best of them are the papers on the 
elder Berryer, Tronson du Coudray, Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chief 
Justices, and Lord King. In nearly all of these, however, as well as in 
the other essays, the citations from the books reviewed are so numerous, 
that one sees but little of the reviewer ; and in general, with the ex- 
ception of a few introductory remarks and an occasional bit of criticism, 
Mr. Senior contents himself with an abstract of his author's opinions 
and a statement of facts. As a writer he is deficient in brilliancy and 
graphic power, and, however high we may be disposed to rank him as a 
political economist, he cannot be classed with the earlier Edinburgh 
Reviewers, if these papers are to be taken as the measure of his ability 
as an essayist. 

8. — The Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbrohe, Secretary of 
State in the Reign of Queen Anne. By Thomas Macknight, 
Author of " The History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke," 
etc., etc. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 8vo. pp. xv. and 

728. 

This memoir will scarcely add to the reputation which Mr. Mac- 
knight acquired by his Life of Burke. It is not a work of much 
research ; the arrangement of the materials is faulty ; the style is often 
careless and inelegant ; and throughout the volume there is a strong 
partisan spirit constantly manifest. But, even with these qualifications, 
not much can be said against our author's estimate of Bolingbroke's 
public and private character. The gross licentiousness of his private 
life has never been so forcibly exhibited in any previous memoir which 
has fallen under our notice ; the want of profound and accurate scholar- 
ship so apparent in his literary and philosophical writings is abundantly 
shown ; and few intelligent readers, we think, can close Mr. Mac- 
knight's narrative without a conviction that Bolingbroke was utterly 
destitute of political principles, and that he was indifferent whether 
the throne of Great Britain was occupied by a prince of the House 
of Hanover or by a prince of the House of Stuart, except so far as he 
thought his own personal interests might be advanced by his support of 
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one or the other. If Mr. Macknight had been equally candid in his 
delineations of the characters of Bolingbroke's contemporaries, if he 
had made a thorough and searching analysis of Bolingbroke's writings, 
and if his style had been subjected to a more careful revision, his work 
would have been much more worthy of praise, though even then it 
would probably have left the field open for a subsequent writer. 

One of the chief defects in his work is the spirit of antagonism 
which he everywhere exhibits to Mr. Cooke, the most distinguished of 
Bolingbroke's previous biographers. It is true that a reader who is 
not familiar with Cooke's Life of Bolingbroke would not discover this 
defect ; for, if we remember correctly, Mr. Macknight does not in a 
single instance mention his predecessor's name. He quotes from the 
book only once or twice, and then he does not mention the source from 
which the extract is taken. But this antagonism is not therefore less 
obvious to any one who is acquainted with Mr. Cooke's volumes, or 
less harmful to Mr. Macknight's own memoir. He has closely followed 
his predecessor's plan, and has repeatedly introduced topics which have 
very little connection with his main subject, apparently for no other 
purpose than to express an opinion diametrically opposite to that 
avowed by Mr. Cooke ; and to such an extent has he done this, that 
there is scarcely an individual or a transaction susceptible of a diver- 
sity of representation that is not painted in different colors in these two 
Lives of Bolingbroke. It is often ludicrous to turn from some long 
digression, or some particularly emphatic statement, in Mr. Macknight's 
volume, to the corresponding part of Mr. Cooke's memoir, and find 
that the sudden change of subject or the emphasis of statement was 
occasioned simply by a desire to contradict something which the earlier 
author had written. Mr. Macknight's is the better work of the two, 
and in general the safer guide ; but we entertain no doubt that it 
would have been much smaller in size, more compact in arrangement, 
and more judicious in tone, if its author had not been constantly misled 
by this spirit of antagonism to an earlier biographer. 

That the life of Lord Bolingbroke deserves to be written with 
thoroughness and impartiality will be readily admitted. The important 
part which he played in the political history of England during the 
reigns of Anne and George I. ; his influence over Pope, to whom he 
gave the plan of the " Essay on Man " ; his fame as an orator ; the 
reputation which he long enjoyed as a writer ; and the lessons to be 
drawn from his life, — all combine to render his career one of the most 
instructive in the annals of the eighteenth century. But, as we have 
intimated, his life has not yet been written in a satisfactory manner : 
there are important questions respecting his course at different periods 
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on which more light needs to be thrown, — such, for instance, as 
whether he had a personal interview with the Pretender when he was 
in Paris before the negotiation of the peace of Utrecht, and what was 
the immediate cause of his flight from England. In respect to these 
points, we are inclined to think both Mr. Cooke and Mr. Macknight are 
in error. The general judgment to be passed on Bolingbroke's public 
and private life, however, can scarcely be affected by the investigation 
of these questions ; and he will probably always be regarded as " a 
brilliant knave," to quote the pointed expression of Lord Macaulay. 



9. — The Empire : a Series of Letters published in " The Daily 
News," 1862, 1863. By Gold win Smith. Oxford and London: 
J. H. and James Parker. 1863. Small 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 306. 

Mr. Smith has held the position of Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford for only four or five years ; but he has already given signal 
proof of his ability, and his intention to perform its functions in a man- 
ner creditable to himself and useful to all who may be brought within 
the range of his influence. The two volumes of lectures already pub- 
lished by him, and noticed in former numbers of this journal, are char- 
acterized by sound judgment, a wise and humane spirit, great vigor and 
independence of thought, and by a general liberality of tone, which, not 
many years ago, would have been looked for in vain in an Oxford Pro- 
fessor. In the less elaborate, but not less important, volume now before 
us, we find the same admirable qualities, with a breadth of information 
as to every part of his subject which few persons probably possess who 
have not made it their chief, if not their only study. Everywhere he 
shows that he is thoroughly acquainted with the momentous question 
which he discusses. To the style of his first volume of lectures we 
felt compelled to take exception, on the ground that it was needlessly 
hard and dry, and that it was more likely to repel than to attract read- 
ers ; but to this censure his masterly discourse on " Irish History and 
Irish Character " was not open, and the style of the volume now on 
our table is not less praiseworthy. It is clear, concise, and vigorous, 
with an occasional gleam of humor relieving the natural dryness of 
the subject, and is everywhere adequate to the demands which the 
author makes on it. No intelligent reader can have any doubt as 
to what Mr. Smith thinks or intends to say. In one instance, in- 
deed, — W e believe it is a solitary instance, — some qualifying ex- 
pression should be added in order to relieve the writer from the charge 
of inconsistency and of unfairness in argument. It is true that there is 
no real ground for such a charge, since he is looking at two entirely 



